rangements with larger, state-run factories. Neighborhoods also often run small barbershops, bicycle repair shops, snack stands, hot water vending stations, nursery schools and kindergartens, paramedical stations, and reading rooms (but rarely laundries), and they often license individuals in the neighborhood to go out and sharpen knives, mend pots, sell popsicles, or work as day-laborers in transportation or construction. The mandate of neighborhood-run economic activities is a dual one; they are designed in part to provide employment for idle labor power in the neighborhood and in part to provide needed services for residents. Most of the small neighborhood factories and service facilities are too small to have the sorts of resources and control over employees described earlier for state-run work units, and so their personnel (many of them former housewives, disabled people, and educated youths) are the responsibility of the neighborhood revolutionary committee and its subordinate organizations.
Residents' committees have functions that are mainly noneconomic. They work in conjunction with the police station and state commercial agencies to distribute the ration books and coupons residents require. The police will check the family members in the household registration book against their dossier on the same family and then certify the family's eligibility to receive the various ration books and coupons. When visitors come to stay with a family they are also required to register temporarily, either with a residents' committee officer or directly with the neighborhood police station. If a small-group head or residents' committee officer suspects a local family of harboring an unregistered individual, they notify the police station and escort the police to the home in question for a nighttime search, as a result of which anyone staying there without proper papers may be hauled away to a detention station. The residents' committee and small-group leaders also work on cases of urban-educated youths who have been designated to go to the countryside but have not yet agreed to do so. They organize indoctrination groups for such youths, and they repeatedly come to their homes and pressure them and their parents until they consent to go.
Residents' committees and small groups also have important respon-rk through this organizational system, or try to work around it.
